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NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICA 

The announcement of the existence in the library of the University 
of Toronto of a twelfth-century Gospels manuscript hitherto unknown 
to New Testament scholars awakens the hope that there may be other 
such manuscripts in this country hidden in private collections or de- 
posited in university libraries, and as yet unreported in the printed lists 
of such materials. It also recalls attention to the New Testament 
textual materials already known to exist in America. 

Probably the oldest known manuscript of any part of the Greek 
New Testament is the third-century fragment of Matthew, discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1896-97, and now in the Museum of Science and Art 
at the University of Pennsylvania. It is the first leaf of a papyrus codex 
of the Gospel of Matthew, and contains vss. 1-9, 12, and 14-20 of the 
first chapter. Its text was published in the first volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (O.P. 2). With this may be mentioned two Oxyrhynchus 
parchments, now in Haskell Oriental Museum at the University of 
Chicago, one, of the fifth century, preserving Rev. 16:17, 18, 19, 20 
(O.P. 848), and the other, of the fifth or sixth century, containing Mark 
10:50, 51; n: n, 12 (O.P. 3). The schoolboy's copy of Rom. 1:1-7, 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of about a.d. 316 (O.P. 209); the parchment 
fragment of Matt. 1:21-24; 1:25 — 2:2, a leaf from a fifth- or sixth- 
century codex (O.P. 401) ; and the papyrus leaf containing I John 4: 11- 
17, in a fourth- or fifth-century hand (O.P. 402) now belong to Harvard 
University. 

Much greater importance attaches of course to the beautiful uncial 
of the four Gospels which Mr. Freer of Detroit secured in Egypt in 1907, 
and of which much has been said in this journal and others, since its 
announcement in the Biblical World for February, 1908. The great 
age of this manuscript, which is referred to the fourth or fifth century, 
its completeness, for the only quire lost from it was anciently supplied, 
and the strange character of its text set it beside the famous Codex 
Bezae, in the list of the great New Testament uncials. Its text is to be 
published the coming autumn. Mr. Freer's manuscript of the epistles 
of Paul is of the fifth century, and while very fragmentary, promises an 
important contribution to the Greek text, when its sixty leaves are 
separated and edited. 

The cursive manuscripts of the New Testament are much more 
numerous. The appearance of the Toronto Gospels raises the number 
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of gospel cursives in America to ten. Two, of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, belong to A. A. Benton, of Foxburg, Pennsylvania. Three 
others, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are in the library of Drew 
Theological Seminary, at Madison, New Jersey. One, a complete text 
of the four gospels, in a hand of the twelfth century, is in the possession 
of Syracuse University. Its text has been fully collated by Professor 
Hermon H. Severn, to whom I am indebted for a photograph of it. The 
Harvard Gospels, of the twelfth century, once lacked certain parts of 
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THE SYRACUSE GOSPELS 
Luke 11:13-30 



the Gospel of John, but these have been supplied on paper leaves in a 
later hand. The Newberry Gospels, in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
is also referred to the twelfth century, and is complete. The Haskell 
Gospels, in Haskell Oriental Museum, at the University of Chicago, 
is much later, belonging to the fifteenth century, and is by no means 
complete. Yet it is a good example of a large well- written cursive of the 
late period. 

To these must now be added the Toronto Gospels, the tenth gospel 
cursive to appear in America, and the third that is complete in the 
original hand. It belongs to the close of the eleventh century or the 
beginning of the twelfth, and presents more interesting textual features 
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than any other American cursive known to me; although the Syracuse 
text may prove as good. The most interesting page of the Toronto 
Gospels is that preserving John 7:45 — 8:15, from which the Pericope 
on the Woman taken in Adultery (7:53 — 8:11) was originally wanting. 
This alone marks the text of the Toronto manuscript as of more than 
usual cursive excellence, for the great majority of mediaeval manuscripts 
contain the pericope as an original part of their text. A later user of 
the manuscript felt the omission, however, and inserted the pericope 
from another manuscript, probably a century or two later, indicating 
by a sign '/• the place in the text at which his marginal addition should 
be introduced. The Toronto text shows many points of interest, and 
exhibits marked affinity with the ninth-century uncial codices Cyprius 
and Petropolitanus at Paris and St. Petersburg (KII). The Toronto 
codex was purchased from an English dealer by Dr. Henry Scadding 
of Toronto, more than twenty years ago, and at his death in 1901 was 
left by him to the University of Toronto. It possesses an added interest 
as the first gospel cursive to appear in Canada, and as never hitherto 
having found a place in the long lists of New Testament cursives, com- 
piled by Professor Gregory, Professor von Soden, and Dr. Scrivener. 

The only cursive of the Pauline epistles known to be in America is 
that in the possession of Drew Theological Seminary. Its quire numbers 
show that it once contained the Acts as well as the Epistles of Paul. 
It is interesting for being dated, a.d. 1366-69, and for the fact that it 
bears the signature of the scribe who wrote it, Joasaph, well known as the 
writer of four other New Testament cursives, in various parts of the 
world. 

Twenty lectionary or lesson-book manuscripts of the gospels or the 
epistles are scattered among American collections at Cambridge and 
Buckland, Massachusetts; Foxburg and Sewickley, Pennsylvania; 
Madison, New Jersey; New York, Princeton, Providence, and Chicago. 
The only one of these not included in the latest printed list (Gregory, 
1909) is an incomplete lectionary of the epistles, probably of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, which is bound up with the Haskell Gospels and 
has thus failed to be separately registered by the cataloguers of texts. 

New Testament textual materials in languages other than Greek 
are probably even more numerous and hardly less important. The 
Golden Latin Gospels belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, 
has lately been sumptuously published in collation. The Williams 
Manuscript of the Syriac New Testament, dated 147 1 and now at Utica, 
New York, supplies a text of the four catholic epistles which are wanting 
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in most Syriac manuscripts. The ponderous Syriac New Testament 
manuscript belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut but 
deposited in the library of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has in the gospels a text very unlike the Peshito, and very like the Hark- 
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THE HASKELL GOSPELS 

Matthew 1:1-4 

lensian version made in a.d. 616 by Thomas of Harkel, although Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall affirmed that it represented not the Harklensian but the 
lost Philoxenian version made in a.d. 508, and otherwise unrepresented 
in gospel manuscripts. Several Peshito Syriac manuscripts of tolerable 
age have been brought to this country by Armenian and Syrian students 
and have doubtless found their way into American collections. 
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An excellent example of an Ethiopic gospel manuscript was given 
to the Newberry Library, Chicago, twelve years ago by Mr. Edward 
E. Ayer. It contains the Gospel of John, complete, in a hand probably 
of the fifteenth century, a very fair antiquity for an Ethiopic manu- 
script, for few of them are really ancient. Some characteristic details of 
this manuscript are of curious interest. "He who buys this book with 
his wealth, he who steals it, and he who damages it, with the curse of 
Peter and Paul may he be smitten. " The superscription to the gospel 
reads : "The Gospel of John, the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve apostles, 
is finished. He wrote it in Greek for the people of the city of the Ephe- 
sians in the thirtieth year after the ascension of our Lord in the flesh 
into heaven, in the reign of Nero, king of Rome." 

It is much to be desired that these and such other textual materials 
as may be in this country unannounced and unregistered should be 
made known to scholars likely to be interested, in order that they may 
be properly listed in the handbooks, and their text explored. That a 
manuscript like the Toronto Gospels should have lain so long in an 
educational center like Toronto without revealing its existence to the 
scholars interested strongly suggests that other textual materials are 
lying about us unrecognized or neglected. It must be remembered that 
the endeavor of textual Criticism is to register and describe in printed 
lists, constantly revised, every manuscript containing any part of the New 
Testament in Greek or in any oriental version, whether it be of the 
third century or the fifteenth. People forget that these lists aim at 
absolute completeness, and are steadily more and more approximating 
it. We must make sure that all that our American collections have to 
offer, and it is no longer an inconsiderable contribution, is duly reported 
and registered for the uses of textual study. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 



